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THE BOOK OF HOSEA. 

By Charles Elliott, D. D., 

London, Ontario. 



I. HIS PERSON. 

Hosea is the first, in order, of the Minor Prophets, as they appear 
in the Septuagint, Vulgate and Authorized Versions. But he is not 
the first in chronological order. As to time, he is probably the third 
or fourth. His name was common among the Jews. It is of the same 
form, in the original, with the early name of Joshua (Num. xni., 8) and 
with that of the king of Israel (2 Kgs. XV., 30), printed, in our version, 
Hoshea. The name signifies deliverance, salvation, which stands in 
marked contrast to the threatening character of his announcements. 
He was a prophet of destruction. At the same time, he pointed out 
the way of deliverance. "O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God. 
I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely : for 
mine anger is turned away from him" (xiv., 1-4 sq.). In the prophets, 
destruction and salvation are intimately connected. The former pre- 
cedes the latter, in the great deliverances of God's people. In the 
denunciations of judgments and ruin upon apostate Israel, the prophet 
had in view the deliverance of the true Israel. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the priority of place given 
to this book. One is founded on the first clause of I., 2, "The begin- 
ning of the word of the Lord by Hosea." This reason rests upon 
a misrepresentation of the clause. Other reasons are the national 
character of its prophecies, the long period during which the prophet 
discharged the duties of his office, and the larger size of the book 
compared with the books of the other minor prophets. These reasons 
are only conjectural, and, consequently, by no means satisfactory. 

The prophet is called "the son of Beeri," who has been reckoned 
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a prophet himself, according to the Rabbinical notion that the mention 
of a prophet's father, in the introduction to his prophecies, is a proof 
that the father, as well as the son, was endowed with the prophetic 
gift. But of his father nothing is known. Neither the tribe, nor place, 
to which he belonged, is intimated. 

It has been disputed whether Hosea was a citizen of the Northern, 
or of the Southern, Kingdom, i. e., whether he belonged to Israel or 
Judah. Some of the ancient interpreters speak of him as a native of 
the canton of Issachar. Maurer contends that he belonged to the 
kingdom of Judah ; and Jahn supposes that he exercised his office in 
the same kingdom. But, if we look at his prophetic addresses, we 
find that they concern the kingdom of the ten tribes, that his language 
has, sometimes, an Aramaic coloring, that he has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with circumstances and localities of the Northern Kingdom, that 
he calls the Israelitish Kingdom "the land," in I., 2, and speaks of the 
king of Israel as "our king" (vn., 5). 

The fact that he mentions the kings of Judah in the heading, to 
indicate the period of his prophetic labors (1., 1), and his allusions to 
Judah (1., 7, 11 ; IV., 15 ; v., 5, 10, 12-14; VI., 4, 11 ; VIII., 14; X., 11 ; 
XII., 2) do not prove that he was a Judaean by birth. The allusion to 
the kings of Judah (1., 1 ), before Jeroboam, king of Israel, may, 
according to Keil. "be accounted for, not from any outward relation 
to the kingdom of Judah, but from the inward attitude which Hosea 
assumed towards that kingdom, in common with all true prophets. 
As the separation of the ten tribes from the house of David was, in 
its deepest ground, apostasy from Jehovah, the prophets only recog- 
nized the legitimate rulers of the kingdom of Judah as true kings of 
the people of God, whose throne had the promise of permanent endur- 
ance, even though they continued to render civil obedience to the 
kings of the kingdom of Israel." 

It is the opinion of many able critics that Hosea was a native of 
the kingdom of Israel, the sins of which he so unsparingly denounced, 
and whose impending ruin he foretold. This opinion is, doubtless, the 
correct one. Ewald thinks that he was compelled to flee his country, 
and that "he betook himself to Judah, where he carried on, from a 
distance, through his writings, the work he had begun in vain upon the 
spot." (History of Israel, vol. 4, p. 156, second edition. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1878.) 

2. TIME OF THE PROPHECY. 

This is determined by the superscription, "The word of the Lord 
that came unto Hosea, the son of Beeri, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
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Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the 
son of Joash, king of Israel" (ver. i). 

Uzziah, king of Judah, and Jeroboam, king of Israel, we^e con- 
temporary sovereigns for some time. If we compute from the first 
year of Uzziah to the last of Hezekiah, we find a period of 113 years. 
This is evidently too long. It is probable, therefore, that we must 
reckon from the last years of Jeroboam to the first of Hezekiah. From 
the death of Jeroboam to the accession of Hezekiah to the throne of 
Judah, the length of time is about fifty-eight years. Those who place 
the period of the prophet's activity between 790-725 B. C. cannot, 
therefore, be far astray. This would give sixty-five years. The book 
furnishes evidence that this long duration is not improbable. The first 
prophecy in it foretells the destruction of Jehu's house, which was 
fulfilled in the assassination of Zachariah (2 Kgs. XV., 10). There is, 
moreover, an allusion in it to an expedition of Shalmanezer against 
Israel (x., 14). This was during the reign of Hosea, king of Israel ; 
and, if it was the first expedition against him, it must have been near 
the beginning of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah (2 Kgs. XVII., 
5). The contents of the book, therefore, bear out the extended dura- 
tion indicated in the superscription. 

3. THE STATE OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL AT THE TIME OF THE 

PROPHET. 

The sources of information, on this point, are the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, Hosea and the prophets contemporary with him. 

From its very beginning, the kingdom of the ten tribes had in it 
a two-fold element of destruction, viz., idolatry, and rebellion against 
the house of David. Its history naturally falls into three periods ; (1) 
from Jeroboam I. to the extinction of the family of Ahab, (2) from 
Jehu to the end of his dynasty, (3) from the latter period until the 
destruction of the kingdom. During the first period, the moral con- 
dition of the kingdom of Israel became worse and worse, unless we 
except the reign of Jehoram, its last king, who "put away the image 
of Baal that his father had made" (2 Kgs. III., 2). The energetic rule 
of Jehu, and especially that of Jeroboam II., raised the kingdom, 
during the second period, to a position of eminence and power. The 
latter "restored the coast of Israel from the entering of Hamath unto 
the city of the plain, according to the word of the Lord God of Israel, 
which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah" (2 Kgs. XIV., 25). 
From the death of Jeroboam II., there was a visible decline of the 
kingdom, until its utter destruction in the reign of Hoshea. The 
moral causes of its ruin are stated in 2 Kgs. xvn., 7-23. 
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The ten tribes apostatized from Jehovah, worshipped the golden 
calves that Jeroboam I. set up in Bethel and in Dan, who made "the 
lowest of the people priests of the high places" (i Kgs. xil., 28-30 ; 
xili., 33). The natural consequence of this apostasy was a frightful 
corruption of manners. All laws, both divine and human, were 
trampled under foot. "There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge 
of God in the land. By swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, 
and committing adultery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood'-' 
(Hos. IV., 1, 2). This moral corruption provoked the anger of Jehovah, 
and brought upon the people merited calamity. "Therefore shall the 
land mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein shall languish" (iv., 
3). "I will no more have mercy upon Israel; but I will utterly take 
them away" (1., 6). 

The policy of the kingdom of Israel led it to pursue an untheb- 
cratic policy, by seeking support from foreign powers, to which it 
became too much assimilated in morals and religion. 

Though the separation of the ten tribes from the house of David 
was of the Lord (1 Kgs. xil., 24), yet the establishment of calf- worship 
by Jeroboam was not from him. Neither did the kingdom of Jeroboam, 
like that of the dynasty of David, rest on divine right, but on human 
caprice. Its fundamental law was calf-worship, "Behold thy gods [the 
golden calves], O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt" (1 Kgs. xil., 28). The kingdom of Judah stood in a relation 
to Jehovah very different from that of the ten tribes. He was the God 
of Judah. Hence Judah finds favor. "I will have mercy upon the 
house of Judah, and will save them by the Lord their God" (Hos. I., 7). 

It is probable that some of the prophets expected and labored for 
a re-union of the two kingdoms. Some of them went from the one 
kingdom to the other; but the kings of the ten tribes cherished a 
policy different from that advised by the prophets, which, had it been 
followed, would have led to a cordial understanding between the two 
kingdoms, and, ultimately, to the restoration of the house of David to 
the throne of a united Israel. 

Hosea mentions, among the causes of the divine judgments, the 
blood-guiltiness of Jehu. "I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu, and I will cause to cease the kingdom of the house 
of Israel" (Hos. 1., 4). Jehu had exterminated the whole house of 
Ahab (2 Kgs. IX., 30-35 ; x., 17). He did this at the express com- 
mand of God by Elisha (2 Kgs. ix., 7-9). God commanded the deed 
(2 Kgs. x., 30), yet he threatens to avenge it as murder. This seem- 
ing contradiction may be resolved, according to Keil, " by distin- 
guishing between the act itself and the motive by which Jehu was 
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instigated." His motive was not to fulfill the will of God, but to 
accomplish his own ambitious designs. This is evident, from the fact 
that he retained the worship of the calves," established by Jeroboam I. 
His policy was to strengthen himself in the kingdom, irrespective of 
the will of God. 

Such is a brief statement of the circumstances of the time in which 
Hosea appeared. The corruption of the kingdom of Judah was also 
great ; but it did not affect so much the foundation of the whole state. 
Reforms, like those under Hezekiah and Josiah, were possible ; and 
the interest of the people was closely bound up with the preservation 
of true religion. 

4. CONTENTS. 

The prophecies of Hosea relate chiefly to the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. Reference is made to Judah only incidentally (chap. 1., 7, 11 ; 
iv., 15; v., 5, 10, 14; vi., 4, 11; viii., 14; XL, 12; XII., 2). 

The book forms a composition arranged in two sections. The 
first contains chapters I-lll, and the second, chapters 1V-XIV. The 
first section begins with the narration and explanation of certain sym- 
bolical actions. The prophet is commanded to take, as a wife, an 
impure woman, Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, who bore him three 
children. The impurity of the woman points to the idolatry of the 
land ; and the names of the children have a symbolical reference to 
Jehovah's relations to the people of the kingdom of Israel. In the 
Old Testament, the covenant relation between Jehovah and his peo- 
ple is represented as a marriage ; consequently Israel's idolatry and 
apostasy are symbolically designated as adultery. They had aposta- 
tized from Jehovah ; therefore he would no longer favor them, nor look 
upon them as his people. Immediately after the threatening, the prom- 
ise follows that Jehovah will again bless his people and acknowledge 
them as his, and renew his covenant with them (I., 10, 11; II., 14-23). 

Chapter III. contains another symbolical action, intimating that 
the children of Israel, as a punishment for their idolatry, should be 
deprived of independent government, altar, and priesthood ; and that 
afterward, they would return, and seek the Lord their God, and 
David their King, and fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter 
days (III., 4, 5). 

Many interpreters think that the prophet describes, in the words, 
"Go, take unto thee a wife of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms," 
a literal action. This is the opinion of the majority of the Patristic 
School. But Jerome, Calvin, Fairbairn, and many of the ablest exe- 
getes adopt the parabolic interpretation. It was done in the ideal 
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world. Jerome gives as an illustration Jeremiah's journey to the 
Euphrates (Jer. xm.) and says : Illud in typo, quia fieri non potuit; 
ergo et hoc in typo, quia si fiat, turpissimum est. Jerome's illustrative 
example may not be the most appropriate ; at the same time the 
parabolic interpretation does not, like the literal, shock our moral 
sensibilities. It is, moreover, more in harmony with the spirit of 
Levitical sanctity. Better illustrative examples are Ezekiel's siege 
against Jerusalem with tiles, and his lying, at one stretch, three 
hundred and ninety days on his left side (Eze. IV., I, 2, 4, 5). No one 
would be accused of irreverence, if he denies the literal interpretation 
of these acts. 

The second section of the book (ch. iv.-xiv). consists of prophet- 
ical utterances, for the most part of a threatening nature, directed 
against the kingdom of the ten tribes. Judah is often censured and 
threatened, as guilty of the same offences with Ephraim ; but it is 
evident that the prophet was chiefly concerned with the latter. 

Attempts have been made to cut up this part of the book into 
individual discourses, and then to determine them chronologically. 
But all such attempts have failed. There is, however, a progress in it. 
(1) There is the accusation of the people, in general, and in their sev- 
eral classes (iV.-VL, 11); (2) the punishment (VI., 11., -IX., .9): (3) 
threatenings, promises, and hopes (ix., io.,-xiv., 9). 

Some passages in Hosea seem to refer to Amos ; and from these 
Hitzig inferred that the former derived from the latter the immediate 
impulse to prophecy. The passages, however, are not sufficient to 
warrant such an inference. 

5. ATTITUDE OF HOSEA TOWARD THE PRIESTS AND THE 
MOSAIC RITUAL. 

Prof. W. Robertson Smith says ("The Prophets of Israel," pp. 
112, 113) : "It is perfectly clear that the great mass of Levitical legis- 
lation, with its ritual entirely constructed for the sanctuary of the ark 
and the priests of the house of Aaron, cannot have had practical 
currency and recognition in the Northern Kingdom. The priests 
could not have stultified themselves by accepting the authority of a 
code according to which their whole worship was schismatic ; nor can 
the code have been the basis of popular faith or prophetic doctrine, 
since Elijah and Elisha had no quarrel with the sanctuaries of the 
nation. Hosea himself, in his bitter complaints against the priests, 
never upbraids them as schismatic usurpers of an illegitimate author- 
ity, but speaks of them as men who had proved untrue to a legitimate 
and lofty office. The same argument proves that the code of Deuter- 
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onomy was unknown, for it also treats all the northern sanctuaries as 
schismatic and heathenish, acknowledging but one place of lawful 
pilgrimage for all the seed of Jacob. It is safe, therefore, to conclude 
that whatever ancient laws may have had currency in a written form 
must be sought in other parts of the Pentateuch, particularly in the 
Book of the Covenant, Exod. XXI.-XXIIL, which the Pentateuch itself 
presents as an older code than those of Deuteronomy and the Levit- 
ical Legislation." 

It is true, as Prof. Smith says, that "the great mass of Levitical 
legislation, with its ritual entirely constructed for the sanctuary of the 
ark and the priests of the house of Aaron," had no practical currency 
and recognition in the Northern Kingdom." Jeroboam, after his 
accession to the throne of the newly established Northern Kingdom, 
"made a house of high places, and made priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the sons of Levi" (i Kgs. xil., 31 ; XIII., 33). 
The established religion of Israel was calf-worship. Jeroboam "made 
two calves of gold, and said unto them, It is too much for you to go 
up to Jerusalem : behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt" (1 Kgs. XII., 28). Here we have the funda- 
mental law of the Northern Kingdom. Its priests, therefore, in a 
political sense, or according to the law of the Kingdom, could not be 
upbraided "as schismatic usurpers of an illegitimate authority." 

But did Elijah and Elisha have " no quarrel with the sanctuary of 
the nation ?" Elijah certainly uttered a very bitter complaint against 
the apostasy and sacrilege of the people. He said, " I have been 
very jealous for the Lord God of hosts : because the children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword" (1 Kgs. XIX., 14). Elisha, like Elijah seems, 
to have stood very much alone in Israel ; and his zeal for Jehovah was 
a protest against the idolatry of the kingdom. When Jehoram, with 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, went down to consult him about the cam- 
paign against Moab, the prophet indignantly said to the king of Israel, 
" What have I to do with thee ? get thee to the prophets of thy 
father" (the court prophets) "and to the prophets of thy mother" (the 
prophets of Baal). "As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, 
surely, were it not that I regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the king of 
Judah, I would not look toward thee, nor see thee" (2 Kgs. III., 13, 14)- 
Elisha's aversion to Jehoram evidently rested on religious and not on 
personal grounds. He was opposed to the religion of the Northern 
Kingdom, and impliedly to its priests. As to Hosea, why should he 
upbraid the priests " as schismatic usurpers of an illegitimate author- 
ity," when he tells the king, priests, and people, that this whole system 
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is idolatry, that they had been guilty of spiritual adultery, had broken 
the covenant which bound them to Jehovah ; and that, therefore, 
Jehovah "would cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel ?" 
If the priests were capable of drawing plain inferences, they could not 
have remained long in ignorance as to Hosea's opinion of their office. 
To call them " usurpers" was equivalent to calling the king an 
usurper, under whose authority they acted. The prophet accuses the 
people of having "gone a whoring from under their God" (iv., 12). 
The manner of their "whoring" is indicated thus: "they sacrifice 
upon the tops of the mountains, and burn incense upon the hills, under 
oaks and poplars and elms, because the shadow thereof is good" (IV., 
13). The priests forgot the Torah (iv., 6). " Thy calf, O Samaria, 
hath cast thee off (vill., 5), i. e., has been the cause of thy rejection." 
" The inhabitants of Samaria shall fear because of the calves of Beth- 
avan (Bethel) : for the people thereof shall mourn over it, and the 
priests thereof that rejoiced on it, for the glory therefore, because it is 
departed from it" (Hosea X., 5). Here the people of Israel are deri- 
sively styled calf's people ; and the priests {Kemarim) calf's priests, 
because they had apostatized from Jehovah. " The high places also of 
Aven" (Bethel, Amos v., 5. See the Hebrew) are called "the sin of 
Israel." " So shall Bethel do unto you because of your great wicked- 
ness" (Hos. XI., 15). i. e., their calf-worship shall bring upon them 
calamity (compare ver. 14). "Samaria shall become desolate ; for she 
hath rebelled against her God" (Hos. Xlil., 16). How can Prof. Smith 
say that Hosea speaks of the priests " as men who had proved untrue 
to a legitimate and lofty office," when he represents their whole sys- 
tem of worship as apostasy from Jehovah and as destined to bring 
upon the nation the most direful calamities ? The priests of the ten 
tribes owed their appointment, originally, to Jeroboam, who " made 
priests of the lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of 
Levi" (1 Kgs. XII., 31). The whole system of religious worship, in the 
Northern Kingdom, was an usurpation, and Jeroboam knew it. State 
policy led him into calf-worship (1 Kgs. XII., 26-28). 

Prof. Smith says, "The same argument proves that the code of 
Deuteronomy was unknown, for it also treats all the northern sanctu- 
aries as schismatic and heathenish," etc. This Hosea does ; therefore 
the code of Deuteronomy was known. There are also striking coinci- 
dences, between his prophecies and that book. Compare Hos. III., 1, 
with Deut. xxxi., 18 ; .Hos. iv., 4, with Deut. xvn., 8-13 ; Hos. V., 10, 
with Deut. XIX., 14; xxvn., 17; Hos. v., 11, with Deut. xxxvill., 33 ; 
Hos. v., 15, with Deut. iv., 29, 30; Hos. VI., 1, with Deut. xxxn., 39; 
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Hos. xiii., 6, with Deut. viii., 12, 14; xxxu., 15, 18; Hos. viii., 1., 
with Deut. XXVIII., 40. 

Chap. VI., 6: " For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings," is not antagonostic to 
ceremonial religion, and furnishes no proof that Hosea was ignorant of 
the Levitical ritual. There must be some ceremonial in all public relig- 
ious services. The prophet intends to adjust the mutual relation of 
moral and of ceremonial obedience, and employs a Hebrew idiom, 
which speaks of things of subordinate value as of no importance at 
all. Of the comparative value of the moral and ceremonial, compare 
1 Sam. xv., 22 ; Ps. xv.; XL., 6 ; L., 8, 9; Li., 16; Micah. vi., 6-8; Is. 
I., 11-20; Jer. VII., 22, 23. 

The great aim of the prophet was to bring the people of the ten 
tribes to repentance, to induce them to forsake their false worship 
and to return to Jehovah. "Come, and let us return unto the Lord ; 
for he hath torn and he will heal us ; he hath smitten, and he will bind 
us up" (vi., 1). A thorough repentance would have led to an aboli- 
tion of the existing idolatry, and a return to the Levitical worship. 
This would have brought about a reunion of the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms, a result at which some of the prophets probably 
aimed. 

6. MESSIANIC ELEMENT. 

Hosea contains much of a Christian import cited by our Lord, by 
Matthew, and by Paul. Compare Matt, n.,15, with Hos. XL, 1; Matt. 
IX., 13, and XII., 7, with Hos. VI., 6; Rom. IX., 25, 26, with Hos. II., 
23; and 1 Cor. XV., 55, with Hos. XIIL, 14. 

These passages may not be considered directly Messianic, in the 
strict sense of that word ; but they contain promises relating to Mes- 
sianic times, in which they receive their fulfillment. Their peculiarity, 
according to Hengstenberg [Christ, of the O. T., Vol. I., p. 182, 2nd 
ed. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1871], "as compared with those of 
the time of David and Solomon, consists in the connection of the 
promise with threatenings of judgments, and in the Messiah's appear- 
ing as the light of those who walk in the deepest darkness of the 
divine judgments." These promises supported God's people in the 
midst of the gloom and darkness of the times. " I will heal their 
backsliding, I will love them freely : for mine anger is turned away 
from him. I will be as the dew unto Israel ; he shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon" (Hos. XIV., 5, 6 sq.). 

Some of the topics of this article require much further discussion 
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for their elucidation ; and some topics — such as the temperament and 
style of the prophet — have not been touched. 

TOPICS FOR FULLER CONSIDERATION. 

1. The symbolical character of chapters I.-III. Is the adulteress 
of chapter I. identical with the adulteress of chapter III.? 

2. The relation of the contents of the book to the history of the 
times. 

3. Its relation to the Theocracy. 

4. Its relation to the sacred canon. 
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Wherefore a science of interpretation ? Is it supposable that any 
one has written with intention or desire to be misunderstood ? Only 
the interpretation of dreams, and symbols seen in vision, or of riddles 
and intricate parables, conveying some special revelation, allows such 
a supposition, and even in such mystic and figurative forms of repre- 
senting thought there is no intention or desire to mislead. Aside 
from such exceptional writings, which have a history and purpose 
that we cannot now discuss, it is safe to say that mankind speak and 
write with a common desire to be understood by all who hear and 
read. They make use of words which have acquired a well-known 
meaning, and they assume that meaning to be known. "One cannot 
commit a more palpable error," says Moses Stuart, " than to suppose 
that the art of interpretation is wholly dependent on acquired skill for 
the discovery and development of its principles. Acquired skill has 
indeed helped to an orderly exhibition of its principles ; but this is all. 
The materials were all in existence before skill attempted to develop 
them. From the first moment that one human being addressed 
another by the use of language, down to the present hour, the essen- 
tial laws of interpretation became, and have continued to be, a prac- 
tical matter. Just as truly as one human being was formed so as to 
address another in language, just so truly that other was formed to 
interpret and understand what is said." 

Nevertheless men have misunderstood each other without design- 
ing or desiring it. Obscure forms of expression, involved and loosely- 
connected sentences, and occasional allusions to persons or things not 



